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Beyond the shade of the lilac tree 

Is the place where you are most likely to see 
The fairies dance. There each hangs a shoe, 
Gold as the sunlight and glistening with dew, 
On a wee plant rack which we by day 
Carelessly notice as we say, 

“Aren't the lady's-slippers gay!” 
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Lady's Slippers = 
By 
Kay 
Davis 
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FOR THE BEST MOTHER INT} 


By GOLDIE GRANT THIEL 


Dedicated to 


Mothers 


HE SOFT May air was filled 

with shouts and laughter as the 
children hurried from the school 
building. 

‘‘Let’s go home the Walnut 
Street way,’’ said eight-year-old 
Jane Meyers as she and her younger 
sister Ellen joined their brother 
Harold. 

‘‘Oh, Harold, let’s do!’’ begged 
little Ellen. 

Harold looked longingly toward 
the ball diamond where a group of 
boys were already gathering for a 
game. Perhaps if he hurried, he 
could take the girls across the dan- 
gerous railroad tracks and still get 
back in time for the game or at least 
for part of it. He had promised 
Mother that he would never let the 
girls cross the tracks alone. 

‘‘Oh, please, Harold!’’ Ellen’s 
voice was eager. 

Harold hesitated. If he took the 
girls home the Walnut Street way 
he could not possibly get back in 
time for the game, for Walnut 
Street was the long way 
home. Besides, when they 
went that way, the girls al- 
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Everywhere 


ways stopped to look at the flowers 
in the window of Mr. Van Loon’s 
Flower Store. And when they 
looked in that window, they always 
played a game. They would pretend 
that they had come to buy some 
flowers or a plant. After looking 
long at the flowers, each would 
choose her favorite one to take 
home. The game took time, but 
Jane and Ellen loved to play it. 
‘* After all, Mother says, I can’t 
always do just as I want to,” 
thought Harold. ‘‘The girls 
have to have a little fun too.”’ 
With one last wistful look 
at the ball diamond, he squared 
his eleven-year-old shoulders. 
‘‘Well, I guess we can go 
home that way,”’ he said. ‘I 
ean play ball some other time, 
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and maybe Mrs. Smith’s kindling 
has come. If it has, I’ll throw it 
into her basement tonight.”’ 

Harold worked after school 
whenever he could find anything to 
do. He was saving his money to buy 
a pair of shoes. 

When they came in sight of Mr. 
Van Loon’s store, Ellen ran on 
ahead of the others. She looked in 
the window, then called to Jane, 
‘“‘Hurry up! The window is full of 
all kinds of flowers today. There 
are as many as there were at Easter 
time!’’ 


“Oh, aren’t they beautiful!’’ 


Jane exclaimed breathlessly, as she 
joined Ellen. ‘‘There are so many 


Ellen played with 
Baby Margaret 


T can hardly tell which one I like 
best.”’ 

‘**T don’t know either,’’ exclaimed 
Ellen. 

The girls were silent as they stud- 
ied the flowers. 

‘*T like those yellow ones best,” 
Ellen said finally, pointing at a pot 
of gay, yellow tulips. 

‘“‘T think that pink one is pret- 
tiest.’”’ Jane pointed at a begonia 
that was covered with glowing pink 
blossoms. ‘‘ Which one do you like 
best, Harold ?’’ 

‘*This red one.’’ Harold pointed 
toward a rose bush that sat close to 
the glass in front of him. 

Mr. Van Loon came to the door 
while the children 
were talking. 

‘Would you like 
to select a flower for 
Mother—for Moth- 
er’s Day ?’’ he asked 
kindly. He spoke 
with a Dutch accent. 
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Then seeing the questioning look 
on their faces, he explained, ‘‘ Day 
after tomorrow, Sunday, is Moth- 
er’s Day. It is the day we do kind 
things for the mother who loves us 
—like sending her a pretty posy. 
See! I have the flowers dressed up, 
with ribbons on, just for the little 
mothers !’’ 

Three pairs of shining brown 
eyes looked at each other. 

“Oh, could we ?’’ whispered Jane. 

can try!’’ Harold said 
eagerly. 

As they walked down the street 
they talked excitedly. 


‘“‘T’ll give my dime when Mrs. 
Brown pays me tonight,’’ said Jane. 
Jane wheeled Mrs. Brown’s baby, 
Margaret, in her carriage for an 
hour every evening after school— 
that is, she did on pleasant days— 
and Mrs. Brown paid her ten cents 
a week. 

‘““That’ll be fine,’’ said Harold. 
“Mrs. Smith is going to give me a 
quarter for raking her yard and 
throwing a load of kindling into the 
basement. I’ll use that. She said 
the kindling might come today. If 
it has, Ill throw it in tonight.”’ 

help you,”’ said Jane. 

‘“‘How about the baby ?”’ 

“T’ll bring her along. Ellen can 
play with her.”’ 

When the children saw the kin- 
dling on the Smith lawn, they raced 
home. Quickly they changed into 
their play clothes. 

‘May I go with Jane and Harold 
tonight, Mother ?’’ Ellen’s voice was 
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eager. She wanted to help, too. 

“*Yes, dear,’?’ Mother answered; 
don’t get in the way.”’ 

Baby Margaret was in her car- 
riage, ready for her ride. 

‘* Will it be all right if I take her 
over to Mrs. Smith’s tonight?”’ 
Jane asked Mrs. Brown. ‘I would 
like to help Harold throw some kin- 
dling into their basement. Ellen 
will play with Margaret all the time 
and we’ll watch her every minute. 
You see, we’re earning money to 
buy a flower for Mother. Sunday 
is Mother’s Day.”’ 

Mrs. Brown smiled down into 
Jane’s eager face. 

“That will be all right, but if 
you’re not going to wheel her all 
the time, I’d better get her Teddy 
bear. It will help to amuse her.”’’ 
She brought the fuzzy brown bear 
from the house, and the children 
started for Smiths’. 

Harold was working busily when 
the girls arrived. Jane rolled the 
baby carriage close to the pile of 
kindling, locked the wheels so that 
it could not roll, and began to throw 
kindling into the basement too. 

Killen played with Baby Mar- 
garet. 

‘*Peekaboo! Peekaboo!’’ she 
cried as she darted from one side 
of the carriage to the other. Baby 
Margaret laughed and clapped her 
hands. When the baby grew tired 
of playing peekaboo, Ellen tied the 
Teddy bear to a string, then fas- 
tened the string to a stick. She 
swung the Teddy bear back and 
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forth in front of the buggy. Mar- 
garet liked this new game even bet- 
ter than peekaboo. When she be- 
gan to grow sleepy, Ellen wheeled 
her back and forth on the smooth 
lawn. Soon the baby was fast 
asleep, then Ellen ran to help Har- 
old and Jane. 

‘*Won’t Mama be glad when she 
gets her flower?’’ Ellen asked. 

‘*T’ll say she will! We’ve never 
given her one before,’’ Harold an- 
swered. 

**T can hardly wait until we give 
it to her,’’ said Jane. 

Soon the kindling was all in the 
basement. 

“‘T’ll rake the yard tomorrow,”’ 
said Harold. ‘‘If I get an early 
start, I ought to be through before 
noon. Then maybe I can find some- 
thing else to do.”’ 

When Mrs. Brown paid Jane her 
dime, she asked, ‘‘Can you come and 
play with Margaret in the morning, 
say from eight until eleven?”’ 

**T’m sure J can!’’ Jane answered 
happily. 

Early next morning Harold was 
off to rake the Smiths’ lawn, and 
Jane went to Mrs. Brown’s house. 
Ellen stayed at home with her 
mother, and every time she thought 
of the secret little thrills of happi- 
ness went over her. It was so nice 
to surprise Mother. Ellen helped 
make the beds and dust the furni- 
ture, then she went out to play in 
the swing. Finally she saw Jane 
coming. Jane’s face was all smiles. 

‘‘Mrs. Brown gave me a dime— 


as much as I get in a whole week!”’ 
she panted. 

‘‘How much does that make for 
the flower?’’ asked Ellen. 

‘*Harold will have a quarter, and 
with my two dimes we'll have forty- 
five cents.”’ 

‘Will that buy a pretty flower ?”’ 

‘**T think so,’’ Jane answered. 

Just then Ellen spied Harold 
coming down the street. 

‘‘Oh, there comes Harold!’’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘*T have another dime,’’ Jane told 
him, but there was no smile on Har- 
old’s face. 

‘*Mrs. Smith didn’t pay me. She 
won’t have the money until Monday 
night!’’ he said with a choke in his 
voice. 

‘‘Oh, Harold! Can’t we get the 
flower?’’ Ellen’s voice was full of 
dismay. 

‘“‘We can, but not such a nice 
one!”’ 

‘**Could you—could you use your 
shoe money ?”’ Jane asked hesitant- 
ly. 

“‘T’ve only thirty cents shoe 
money, but I was planning to use 
it and the money Mrs. Smith was to 
give me too!”’ 

‘Will it cost that much?’’ asked 
Jane. 

*‘T don’t know for sure, but I 
suppose so. You see, I want Mother 
to have an extra-special flower.” 
He paused, then said slowly, “‘ We 
ought to get something pretty nice 
for fifty cents. We'll ask Mother 
to let us go to the schoolyard to 
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“It’s from the best children in the world, too,” 


play this afternoon and we’ll stop 
at Van Loon’s on the way and pick 
out a flower.’’ 

That afternoon the children 
paused outside the window of Mr. 
Van Loon’s store; but it was dif- 
ferent this time. They were not 
pretending any longer. They were 
really going to buy a plant. 

“T think Mother would like a 
pink flower,’ said Jane thoughtful- 
ly. ‘‘Pink is her favorite color.”’ 

‘Well, which one do you like?’’ 
Harold’s voice was matter-of-fact. 

“That one!’? The girls both 
pointed to a potted rose bush that 
was filled with clusters of tiny pink 
roses. 

“All right. Let’s go in and see 
how much it costs.”’ 

The girls followed Harold into 
the store. 
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want a flower for Mother,”’ 
said Harold. ‘‘How much is this 
one ?’’ He pointed towards the rose 
in the window. 

‘*One dollar and fifty cents!’’ said 
Mr. Van _ Loon. 
Then noting their 
disappointme..; he 
asked, ‘‘How much 
money have you?”’ 

‘Only fifty cents. 
Can we buy a plant 
with that ?”’ 

‘Sure! Sure! 
Come back here and 
I will show you!”’ 

The children fol- 
lowed him. 

‘“‘These are all 
fifty cents,’’ he said as he paused 
beside a bench filled with potted 
pink and red begonias. 

Jane’s lips trembled with disap- 
pointment as she whispered, ‘‘ They 
are all so little, Harold!’’ Then she 
looked longingly at the rose in the 
window. 

‘*Does the little mother know that 
you buy a flower for her?’’ 

“*No, sir! We earned the money 
ourselves. We want to surprise 
her!’’ said Harold. ‘‘We didn’t 
know about Mother’s Day until you 
told us yesterday; so you see we 
didn’t have much time to earn 
money,’’ Harold explained. 

‘*We should have had more only 
Harold didn’t get paid today,’’ 
added Jane. 

‘‘He had to use his shoe money 
too.’’ Ellen spoke up this time. 
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‘*So! So!’’ said Mr. Van Loon. 
worked for your money!”’ 
Then he asked slowly, ‘‘ Would you 
like to earn some more ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir!’’ 

‘‘Then come with me!”’ 

He led them to the workroom at 
the back of the greenhouse and 
pointed to a large pile of empty 
flower pots on the floor. 

‘“‘Tf you wash them for me, I give 
you a nice posy for the little moth- 
er.’’ He picked up an empty pot. 
‘See, you put them into this tub 
of water and scrub them like this.”’ 
He scrubbed the pot with a little 
brush. ‘‘Then you turn them up- 
side down and stack them in piles 
here in this corner. See?’’ 

“Yes, sir. I’ll be glad to wash 
them,’’ said Harold, ‘‘and I’ll begin 
right now.”’ 

‘*We’ll help,’’ said Ellen and 
Jane. 

It was nearly five o’clock before 
the last flower pot joined its mates 
in the corner, and three tired but 
happy children went in search of 
Mr. Van Loon. 

‘‘The pots are finished, sir,’’ said 
Harold. 

‘Fine! Fine!’’ said Mr. Van 
Loon. ‘‘Come see the posy I have 
for you!”’ 

He walked to the window and 
lifted the pink rose—the very one 
that they had asked about—from 
its place and carried it to the wrap- 
ping table. 

‘‘What shall I write on the 
eard?’’ he asked. 
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“‘Oh, may I write it?’’ cried Jane. 

Very, very carefully she wrote 
the message on the little card, then 
placed it in the tiny envelope and 
handed it to Mr. Van Loon. 

‘“The plant is too heavy for young 
arms,’’ he said as he fastened the 
card to the plant, now wrapped in 
tissue paper. ‘‘I will deliver it 
early in the morning.”’ 

‘*Could you bring it tonight?”’ 

“Sure! Sure! That will be better 
for me too.’’ 

The Meyers family was ready to 
sit down to supper when some one 
knocked. 

Mother opened the door. 

‘*Mrs. Albert Meyers ?’’ inquired 
the delivery boy. 

“Veen 

‘‘Sign here, ma’am,’’ he said as 
he handed her a book and pointed 
to a line. Then he gave her the 
tissue-wrapped plant. 

‘*Are you sure it is for me?”’ in- 
quired Mrs. Meyers. ‘‘There must 
be some mistake.”’ 

The boy looked at the address 
again. 

‘*No, ma’am! It says, ‘Mrs. Al- 
bert Meyers, 1200 High Street.’ ” 

Carefully Mother removed the 
wrappings. 

you beautiful, beautiful 
thing!’’ she cried when she saw the 
plant with its clusters of satiny 
pink flowers. 

‘“Who could have sent it to me?” 
She was clearly puzzled. 

‘‘Here’s an envelope. Open it!” 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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| petgens the time of Christ the peo- 

ple of ancient Greece and Rome did 
not believe in God as we know Him 
today. But because they did not under- 
stand the sun, the rain, the growing 
plants, and the other wonders of nature, 
they decided there must be a god ruling 
each of them. They gave these imagi- 
nary gods names; artists made statues 
of them; and poets wrote stories of their 
imaginary adventures. 

These stories are called myths; and 
while the ancient Greeks and Romans 
actually believed them, we read them to- 
day for other reasons—for 
their literary and artistic 
value. Many of our mod- 
ern postage stamps have 
pictures illustrating these 
myths. 

The stamps on this page 
picture several charac- 
ters that are told about 
in some of the myths. 
The stamp from Uru- 
guay shows Pegasus, 
the strange winged 
horse that we hear of in 
several of the myths. 
Today Pegasus repre- 
sents the swift flight of 
the modern air mail, for this 
is an air-mail stamp. 

Mercury, the young god pic- 
tured on the Greek stamp, is 
one of the most interesting of 
the mythical characters. Ac- 
cording to the old stories, he 
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was chosen messenger of the gods be- 
cause he was so crafty. Jupiter, king 
of the gods, gave him wonderful, magic 
sandals with wings on them, and with 
these sandals Mercury could travel great 
distances in a short time. Since he was 
such a swift, sure messenger, he has 
been chosen as a symbol of modern post- 
al service. You will find his picture on 
many of the stamps in your album. Can 
you think of a reason why the metal 
called mercury was named after him? 
The picture of Mercury on the Greek 
stamp was copied from an old coin that 
was made four hundred 
years before Christ was 
born. In order to please 
and flatter the gods the 
Greeks and Romans lost no 
chance of honoring them 
and, as you see, they even 
_ put pictures of the gods 
on coins. 
The Italian stamp pic- 
| tures for us the familiar 
| myth of the twin broth- 
ers Romulus and Remus 
who were supposed to 
| have founded the great 
city of Rome. The 
story has it that they 
were reared by a she-wolf 
after they had been aban- 
doned. On the Italian stamp 
is the picture of a famous 
statue of the wolf and the two 
babies. The same _ statue 
(Please turn to page 34) 
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The Cardinals 


as HIS LILAC bush is an ideal 
place for our nest,’’ Mrs. Car- 
dinal told her husband. 


‘‘But, my dear,’’ began Mr. Car- Another story of the 
dinal, ‘‘it really is too close to that doings in 
house.”’ SHADOW LANE 


‘This lilac bush is an ideal place 
for our nest,’’? Mrs. Cardinal re- 
peated pleasantly but firmly. 

‘‘Yes, my dear,’’ answered Mr. 
Cardinal meekly and began at once 
to bring twigs for their home. 


She only looked at them 
and then hurried away 


Drawings by 
LOLA McCOLL 


vet. Mrs. Cardinal arranged 
the twigs as her husband 
brought them to the lilac 
bush. When she was ready 
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By Bernice G. Anderson 


for the lining of the nest, he brought 
her bits of cotton from the cotton- 
wood trees and some coarse black 
hair from the barn in Shadow Lane. 

It was not a fine nest like the 
beautifully woven hanging basket 
that Mrs. Oriole had built far out 
on the tiptop branch of the maple 
tree, but it was home to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cardinal. As Mrs. Cardinal 
pointed out, there are many advan- 
tages in living in a lilac bush that 
one does not have in the treetops. 

What a gay sight Mr. Cardinal 


made as he flashed back and forth! ~ 


What a cheery song he sang! 
“‘Cheer-cheer-cheer!’’ Mrs. Car- 
dinal was a good singer too. It is 
quite unusual in the bird world for 
the lady bird to sing, and Mr. Car- 
dinal was very proud of his wife’s 
voice. Sometimes, just to hear her 
voice, he would call to her from the 
garden where he often went to get 
his breakfast. She would answer 
him with a sweet song. This always 
made him throw up his head proud- 
ly and hurry back to her. 
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When the rather frail nest was 
finished, Mrs. Cardinal laid her eggs 
in it—pretty greenish-blue ones 
with reddish-brown spots on them. 
Then the long days of sitting began. 
She was very patient, and no one 
knows what lovely dreams may have 
flashed through that queenly head 
of hers while she sat there day after 
day. It is just possible that Mr. 
Cardinal knew, as he sat at some 
distance from her and sang his loud- 
est and cheeriest song. He probably 
had some lovely dreams of his own. 

One day the lady in Shadow Lane 
caught sight of Mrs. Cardinal as 
the wind blew the leaves of the lilac 
bush back from the nest. She had 
always wanted very much to see a 
cardinal’s eggs, so she waited until 
Mrs. Cardinal was away from the 
nest for a brief time. Then she stole 
slowly and quietly to the lilac bush 
and peered into the nest where Mrs. 
Cardinal had been sitting day after 
day. She did not touch the eggs. 
She only looked at them and then 
hurried away before the cardinals 
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should see her. But Mrs. Cardinal’s 
sharp eyes had seen her. The mother 
bird had gone but a short distance 
away and had been watching the 
nest every second. She did not 
know that the lady at Shadow Lane 
meant no harm to her precious eggs. 
She knew only that her nest was 
no longer in a secret hiding place, 
and she flew wildly about calling to 
her mate. 

“‘Chip! chip! chip!’’ she cried. 
‘‘Some one has discovered our nest! 
We must move to another location 
at once!”’ 

Mr. Cardinal became as excited 
as his wife. ‘‘Chip! chip! chip!’’ he 
answered, ‘‘chip! chip!’’ And away 
they both flew to a distant hedge; 
and no matter how sorry the lady 
in Shadow Lane felt, she had no 


way of telling the birds so. Just 
because of her curiosity she lost the 
joy of having a whole family of 
lovely cardinals raised in the big 
lilac bush close to her house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal lost no 


. time in building a new home, and it 


was not long before some new 
greenish-blue eggs with reddish- 
brown spots on them gleamed in the 
nest in the hedge, for it was impos- 
sible, of course, for the birds to 
carry the eggs away from the first 
nest, no matter how much they dis- 
liked to leave them. 

‘*The lilac bush was too close to 
that house,’’ said Mr. Cardinal, 
when they had had time to talk a 
little. 

‘‘Yes, my dear,’? was Mrs. Car- 
dinal’s meek reply. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal lost no time in building a new home 
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ig A Way to M Schoo! Di 
10 
it 
w By JOANNE DEE 
i 
he 
S- I F YOU want to brighten up two dresses for spring, here is an easy way to do it. 
to From a scrap of plain silk or linen you can fashion two gay little bandannas. 
ne First cut your material so that it will be a twenty-inch 
is- square. Draw threads for a line to cut by so that the material 
will be exactly square. When you have cut your square, fold 
te it in half so that it forms two triangles. Press with a warm 
1 iron alorig the fold. Open out the square and cut along the 
al, ironed fold. Now you have two triangles or bandannas. 
a Finish the edge on one of the bandannas by making a tiny 
— hem on all three sides. With fine thread 
. 
ir- —— the same color as the material whip in 
the hem by hand. Trace each line of the 
= design given on this page off onto tissue 
= paper and then trace it onto the corner of 
=, the hemmed triangle. See illustration. Em- 
= broider the design in fine woolen thread, 
= = using the outline stitch for the flower stem 
= = and straight single 
=_= 
“Seems == stitches for the rest. 
U hat wi 
= 4 se colors that will 
look well with your 
dress, but b 


that light colors are 
suitable for spring. 

For your other 
bandanna ravel out 


(Please turn to 
page 34) 
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Part Three 


HEY walked toward the car 

once more. Just then a shrill 
bark from the rear of the lot came 
to their ears. Jerry turned. He 
looked up at Mr. Dale. 

‘All right,’”’ his father agreed. 
‘*We can go round back and see if 
your Rags is in that pen.”’ 

Jerry peered through the wire 
fence at the snug kennel. A 
medium-sized shaggy dog repeated 
her barking, then sniffed inquir- 


RAGS, THE ROVER 


By ELEANOR HAMMOND 


WALTER 


ingly through the wire. She was 
not at all fierce and Jerry poked 
one finger through the meshes to 
stroke her nose. 

‘*She looks a lot like little Rags. 
I guess maybe she’s his mother,” 
he said. 


‘*Maybe she is,’’ Mr. Dale agreed. 


‘*But—I don’t see the pup.”’ 
Jerry did not see the little shaggy 
fellow, either. ‘‘Maybe they have 
him in the house because he’s so lit- 
tle,’ he said. He could not bear to 
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WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 

Jerry was adopted from the Children’s Home by 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale, who are very kind to him. There 
is much to make Jerry happy in the Dales’ big home, 
but he misses his brother Jim, who was adopted by an- 
other family in a different part of the State. Jerry has 
not heard from Jim for a long time and does not know 
where he is living. 

A little shaggy pup in a pet store reminds Jerry 
of Rags, a dog he and Jim once owned. When Mr. Dale 
goes with Jerry to buy the dog it is no longer in the 
window. The storekeeper tells them that the dog has 
been sold, and Jerry is heartbroken. 

One day when he is coming home from school Jerry 
sees a woman leave little Rags at the petshop. He races 
home to tell Mr. Dale, but before they can return that 
evening the shop is closed. 

On his way to school next morning Jerry learns that 
the pup has been sent back to the people that reared it. 
Mr. Dale gets the address of the people and takes Jerry 
with him to see them. They find the address and knock 
at the door, but no one answers. Disappointed again, 
they prepare to leave. 


A shrill bark came 
to their ears 


WALTER OHLSON here last night. We’ve just taken 


him over to my grandson, though. 
We didn’t want two dogs in the 
house here and Willy has been beg- 


drew the pictures 


was ging for a pup.”’ 

s to They moved toward the car at | But Mr. Dale was asking some- 
last. As they walked round the thing. “Don’t you think your 

ags. [| small house, they met a man anda _ 8randson might be willing to part 

er,” J} woman coming toward the back With the pup—if we paid him for 
door. Mr. Dale addressed them with ‘t?’’ he inquired. 

‘eed. a question about the pup that the The man and woman exchanged 

‘| petshop had returned. ‘I think glances. ‘‘You may ask him,”’ the 

igsy | this is the address they gave me,’’ Woman said. ‘He lives just a few 

have ff he said. blocks down the street.’’ She gave 

) lit- The woman nodded. ‘‘Yes,’? she Mr. Dale some directions. 

ito J said. ‘‘We brought the pup home A minute later Jerry and Mr. 
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Dale were in the car. They drew 
up before a still smaller, shabbier 
house. A boy of about Jerry’s own 
age opened the door when they 
knocked—and behind him on the 
floor Jerry saw a shaggy pup with 
a black spot over one eye. 

**Rags!’’ Jerry knelt down and 
called softly, while the strange boy 
stared. The pup fairly bounded to- 
ward him, and licked his hands as 
if he recognized an old friend. 

Meantime Mr. Dale was talking 
to the boy. ‘‘I’ll be glad to pay you 
the same price the petshop was ask- 
ing for the pup,”’ he was telling the 
boy. ‘‘And your grandmother said 
to tell you that she’d give you a pup 
from Maggie’s next family.”’ 

Jerry hardly heard the words, 
hardly noticed the boy’s delighted 
face as Mr. Dale pressed a green 
bill into his hand. 

‘“*Oh, sure, that will be O. K., mis- 
ter,’’ the boy said. 

Jerry was busy lifting little Rags 
from the floor, ruffling his shaggy 
hair, scratching his ears and cud- 
dling him in his arms. 

‘“Well—he’s really yours at 
last!’’ Mr. Dale laughed as they 
climbed into the car again. ‘‘Are 
you glad, Son?”’ 

than—anything!’’ Jer- 
ry answered. There was only one 
thing in the world he would rather 
have had than the shaggy puppy, 
he thought as they drove homeward. 
That was to have his brother Jimmy 
living in the same house with him 
again. Now, as always when some- 
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thing made him happy, Jerry felt 
he would like to share it with Jim. 

‘Jimmy would be just as tickled 
with this pup as I am,”’ Jerry 
thought in silence. 

The thought of his lost brother 
did not trouble him often in the 
weeks that followed, though. Little 
Rags was a pal and a companion. 
From the very first Rags seemed 
to understand that there was some- 
thing special in the way of affection 
and understanding between him and 
his master. He was a serious, 
adoring little dog. 

When Jerry was not busy in 
school he and Rags were seldom 
apart. A hundred small adventures 
together strengthened the feeling 
between the boy and the dog. Rags 
grew larger and shaggier and stur- 
dier with each passing month. He 
was far handsomer than old Rags 
had ever been. He was clever too. 
Jerry thought. 

Because Jerry found such real 
happiness in having Rags in the 
house, Mrs. Dale did not object to 
hairs on the rugs and in the vacuum 
cleaner. Mr. Dale bought Rags a 
silver-mounted collar with his name 
on it. Rags was such a kind, friendly 
animal that everybody, even the 
postman and the paper boys, liked 
him. 

Summer softened into autumn 
and Rags romped through the 
leaves Jerry raked together on the 
big lawn before the Dale house. He 
was greatly excited by the first 
snow of the winter, and romped and 
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rolled in the strange cold whiteness. 
He liked to go with Jerry to the 
coasting hill and to the skating pond 
in the park. He even lent a not-too- 
welcome paw when Jerry spaded 
the rose beds for Mrs. Dale in the 
springtime. 

Vacation came again and the 
Dales began making plans for a 
summer outing. There was a cer- 
tain cabin on Salmon River, a few 
miles from the city, which Mr. Dale 
favored. 

‘*It’s just the place for a boy to 
explore and swim,’’ he told Jerry 
when he talked about it. ‘“‘ You and 


Jerry was ruffling 
Rag’s shaggy hair 
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Mother can stay there the whole va- 
cation and I’ll drive down every 
week-end, as well as for my two 
weeks’ vacation.’’ The older Dale 
boys would be home from college 
and would spend part of their vaca- 
tion at the cabin too. The present 
owner was willing to sell the sum- 
mer place at a reasonable price and 
Mr. Dale bought it. 

It was really a delightful place— 
a little house covered with silvered 
shakes and standing on the very 
brink of the rushing river. 

‘*We can almost dive right off the 
front porch into the water,’ Jerry 
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told Rags, when Mr. Dale drove 
them all out to the cabin for the 
first time. 


Presently it was the middle of 
June, and Jerry, Rags, and Mrs. 
Dale were settled in the cabin for 
a long and happy vacation. Mr. 
Dale had driven back to the city, 
the boxes were unpacked. 

Jerry was very glad he had Rags 
there for company. A fellow needed 
a pal to hike along the forest trails 
with him, to sit beside him as he 
daydreamed, to go rowing in the 
flat-bottomed boat on the stream. 
There were no boys of Jerry’s age 
in the neighborhood of the cabin. 
Sometimes the memory of Jimmy 
would make him feel lonely, even 
though Rags was there beside him. 
Sometimes Jerry slipped an arm 
round the shaggy dog and gave him 
a little extra hug—thinking of Jim- 
my. 

A few days after they were set- 
tled in the eabin, the skies, which 
should have been clear and blue at 
that season, grew cloudy. Then 
heavy warm rain pelted down on 
the cabin roof. Jerry and Rags 
grew restless when a second and a 
third day of heavy rain kept them 
indoors. 

**T think I’ll put on my suit and 
go for a swim,”’ Jerry told Mrs. 
Dale. 

**You could almost swim in this 
rain, couldn’t you?” she laughed. 
‘“*T don’t believe you’d better go in 
the river, though. The water looks 
so swift and dangerous.’’ 
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The stream, just beyond the cabin 
porch, was swollen and brown. 
Pieces of driftwood and small up- 
rooted trees were being carried 
down on the current. 

“‘T never saw such heavy rain 
this time of year,’’ Mrs. Dale said. 

By the third day of the rainstorm 
Jerry felt like a squirrel in a cage, 
and Rags was worrying the couch 
cushions from sheer excess of en- 
ergy. 

‘*T really could dive off the porch 
into the water now,’’ Jerry pointed 
out. ‘‘The water is all up around 
the steps.”’ 

Mrs. Dale did not laugh as she 
studied the water. ‘‘I wish Daddy 
were here,’’ she said. 

The evening paper that Jerry 
brought from the store on the high- 
way, half a mile distant, was full 
of accounts of the unusually high 
water. Many roads were flooded 
and a farmhouse had been carried 
away. 

‘*You don’t suppose the river will 
earry our cabin off?’’ Jerry asked, 
as he put down the paper. 

‘‘T think I’ll go to the store and 
call Daddy by long-distance to come 
for us,’’ Mrs. Dale said. ‘‘I think 
I’d feel safer in the city until this 
storm is over.” 

But when they finally splashed 
through the mud to the store and 
Mrs. Dale put through the call, she 
found Mr. Dale was away from his 
office. There was nothing to do but 
leave a message with his secretary 
and go back to the cabin. 
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“T never saw such heavy 
rain this time of year.” 


“IT don’t suppose there really is 
any danger,’’ Mrs. Dale said, as she 
hung up her wet coat and helped 
Jerry take off his soaked leather 
jacket. Her expression made Jerry 
wonder, however. 

‘*Oh, I’m sure the river isn’t com- 
ing any higher,’’ he told her in as 
nearly Daddy Dale’s manner as he 
could manage. Daddy had told Jer- 
ry he must be the man of the house 
in his absence. 
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Still, at bedtime the wind and 
rain seemed worse than ever. Jerry 
was usually a sound sleeper, but the 
creaking of the cabin kept him 
awake long after the time when he 
usually fell asleep. 

He awoke—he did not know how 
much later, or why. 

There was something strange 
about the pitch-dark room. Was it 
rocking like a boat? 

(To be continued) 
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A Gift for Mother’s Day 


LAURENCE FULLER 
tells us how to make a present 


he YOU are plan- 
ning to give 
Mother a_ present 
for Mother’s Day, why not make her a 
porch or window box and fill it with 
plants? Blooming plants will last much 
longer than any cut flowers you can give 
her, and she can use the flower box year 
after year. 

Perhaps Mother did not have a porch 
box last year and has forgotten how 
lovely one can be when it is filled with 
growing plants. Or perhaps her box 
was so beautiful that she has made room 
for another. In either event she will 
be glad to get one. 

The size of the box will of course de- 
pend on the space where it is to sit. A 
small box can be made of boards only 
6 inches wide. For larger ones use 8, 
10, or even 12-inch boards. Whichever 
width is used, boards 1 inch in thickness 
will be sufficient. 

Two models are shown in the drawing. 


that will last for years 


Figure 1 shows a 
box with sloping 
sides that allow the 
bottom board to extend a little all the 
way round. The endpieces must be cut 
exactly the same size and at the same 
angle. Nail the side boards to the end- 
pieces. They may be flush with the end 
boards or set back a little, as shown in 
figure 2. Now turn the frame over and 
with a jack plane dress down the bot- 
tom edges evenly so that they will sit 
perfectly flat on the bottom board. Nail 
the bottom board firmly in place, taking 
care that it extends equally at the sides 


- and the ends. 


On the box shown in figure 2 the side 
and bottom boards are the same length 
and are nailed together as shown in the 
illustration. End boards are cut to fit 
and are nailed in place 114 or 2 inches 
in from each end. This setback makes 
this style of box more attractive. 

(Please turn to page 46) 
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GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


HE BOOSTERS were having a 

guessing game. They were seated 
in a circle on the soft grass beneath the 
shade of the twisted hawthorn tree on 
Briar Hill. 

It was Chuck’s turn to ask a question. 

“What always runs with its hands 
before its face?” he asked. ° 

“Must be a clock,” laughed Sally Sue, 
reaching up to catch a hawthorn blos- 
som as it drifted by. “It couldn’t be 
one of us Boosters.” 

“No,” said Don, “because we are all 
seeking the treasure of happiness, and 
treasure hunters must have their eyes 
wide open so they won’t miss any sign- 
post or road that might lead to the treas- 
ure.” 

“Well spoken, my lad!’”’ The Cheerful- 
ness Elf patted him kindly on the back. 

“T’ve just had a thought!”’ exclaimed 
Happy, nearly jumping up in excite- 
ment. 

“Why, Happy, how strange,” teased 
Mary. 

“T mean it though! Do you realize 
that this is the first day of May, and 
that we are sitting in a fairy circle un- 
der an enchanted tree?” 

“Enchanted tree?” some one repeated 
wonderingly. 

“Yes,” said the Cheerfulness Elf, com- 
ing to Happy’s rescue. “There are many 
legends about the magic powers of the 
hawthorn tree. It was once called the 
emblem of hope, and all sorts of spirits 
were said to dwell within it—so that it 
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was thought to be unlucky to uproot 
one. On the first day of May every one 
was eager to pluck the blossoms of this 
enchanted tree so that he might deck his 
home with them.” 

“And this is the first day of May,” 
breathed Sally Sue, looking up into the 
twisted branches overhead. 

“If this is a magic tree, then let’s 
all join hands and make a wish under 
it,” suggested Mary. “Let’s wish for 
one another—the best wish we can pos- 
sibly think of!” 

“All together now—everybody wish!” 
cried the Cheerfulness Elf. 

The Boosters closed their eyes very 
tight, and wished very, very hard. 

The Cheerfulness Elf smiled to him- 
self, for being a magic elf he knew that 
each Booster was wishing that every 
other Booster might find the pleasant 
valley of unselfishness where the treas- 
ure of happiness lies. 

The twisted hawthorn tree must have 
laughed gently too as it showered white 
blossoms down like rain; for being a 
magic tree it knew that the wishes would 
all come true. 

How should you like to be a Booster 
and join with us in the treasure hunt for 
happiness? The Cheerfulness Elf in- 
vites you to write the secretary, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., so that she 
may tell you how to become a member. 


Joy’s description of her summer 
home pictures a happy spot to spend 
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vacation days. Her thought about one 
line of The Prayer of Faith will interest 
all Boosters. 

Dear Secretary: I am getting along fine 
playing checkers, airplanes, and so forth. 
It is so much fun playing the games you 
suggest, also the games that WEE WISDOM 
suggests on other pages. I am going to get 
some cardboard and play tangrams after a 
while. I enjoy the stories better every 
month. 

I took WEE WISDOM to school this morn- 
ing. My teacher likes it. The first thing 
one of the girls did was to turn to the 
Booster page and say that she wanted to 
become a member. 

I should like to send in another poem to 
the guild. The poem I was thinking about 
was about my summer home. It is in the 
hills. It is surrounded by quaking aspen 
trees, and it has hills on all sides. I have 
a horse and I ride for cattle. My home is 
a lovely place, and I think it is worth writ- 
ing a poem about. 

As I was saying The Prayer of Faith 
the other night, and came to the line “All 
things I am, can do, and be,” I thought, 
“T am a good Booster. I can 
do better and be _ better 


answered. Thank you, June, for your 
good letter. 


Dear Booster Club: I have been corre- 
sponding with a girl in Montana. She is the 
same age as I am, and we are having a fine 
time writing to each other. 

I wish to thank you for your prayers. 
Do you remember that a long time ago I had 
my name placed on the prayer list so my 
father could get work? He did get work 
not long after. He now has a steady job. 
We plan to build a new home some day, and 
that is what we are saving our money for. 

I had a queer dream last night. It seemed 
as if a little boy was crying, and when he 
saw me reading WEE WISDOM he asked if 
he could see it. I showed it to him and he 
stopped crying and said that he wished he 
had a book like that, because he was sure 
it would make him forget all his troubles. 
—June Laverne Schubach. 


We thank Carl for the good thoughts 
that he has been sending us, and we are 
happy to welcome him to our Booster 

pages. 


through Christ and the Truth 


Dear Secretary: I am glad 
that I can join the Booster 


that is in me.”—Joy Simpson. 


& 

We can tell by Ruth’s 
letter that she is living up 
to the club rules and pledge. 
If she keeps hunting for it 
she will find the treasure of 


club. I am very glad that you 
teach Truth. I have been send- 
ing you good thoughts. I am 
keeping my heart pure and 
clean so that I can be a good 
Booster.—Carl Hassenfelt. 


e 
We feel sure that all 


happiness. 


Boosters will enjoy Mary’s 


Dear Secretary: I wear the 
pin of your wonderful club all 
the time. It helps me to re- 
member to do what is right. 

I love school, and I know that God helps 
me in all my subjects and with examina- 
tions. 

If all the boys and girls in the world 
joined the Good Words Booster Club I am 
sure this world would be full of wonderful 
children. 

As a Booster Club member I will always 
try to do right.—Ruth Reynolds. 


We are always happy to know that 
the prayers of our Boosters have been 
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Your Secretary 


interesting letter. Perhaps 
some day she will write us 
again and tell us something about life on 
the farm. 

The Cheerfulness Elf wishes to thank 
her for the poem she has written about 
him. He says it makes him feel quite 
proud. 

Dear Secretary: This is my first letter to 
you. I have been taking WEE WISDOM about 
five years, but I don’t know why I didn’t 
join the Booster Club sooner. The club has 
helped me a great deal. 

I like WEE WISDOM very much. I like the 
stories written by Zelia M. Walters, Blanche 
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Sage Haseltine, Christine Mabry, and Min- 
ola Maddy very much. I also like the puz- 
zle page, and I think the cover design is 
pretty. 

I am a girl thirteen years old, and I am 
in the eighth grade in school. I live on a 
farm, and like farm life very much. 

I am sending you a poem for the Booster 
page. 


Come! Get aboard the Good Words Booster 
Ship, 

For I know you will have a pleasant trip. 

The ship will take you to a far-off land, 

And there you will meet a jolly little man. 

His name is the Cheerfulness Elf, 

And he will help you control yourself. 
—Mary Carmen Barnett. 


Many times Boosters have written to 
me, asking me to send them my photo- 
graph. Since there have been so many 
requests, it will be impossible to send 
each one a picture. So I am having a 
small one published on page 24, where 
all the Booster members can see it. 

May is truly a month of magic, and 
even though we cannot all make wishes 
under an enchanted tree, we can all be 
seekers for the treasure of happiness. 


Mane 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Barbara J. Stevenson: prayers for father 
to get work and for her to be a good girl; 
Williamina Laurie: prayers for healing; 
Laurie Martin: prayers for her to keep the 
pledge; Ruth Mary Anderson: prayers for 
her to be a better girl; Alvera Bosche: 
prayers for her father’s health; Ayo Elkanah 
Aboye: prayers for her to succeed in school 
and to keep the pledge; Phyllis Anne Mc- 
Key: prayers for mother, father, sister, 
and for help in schoolwork ; Bessie Charlotte 
Nott: prayers for success in schoolwork; 
Warren Swope: prayers for mother’s health 
and for help in schoolwork; Marjory Linton: 
prayers for self-control and for her to be a 
better Booster; Patsy Donovan: prayers for 
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success in schoolwork ; Wilmeta Gee: prayers 
for mother, brothers, and for self; Arvie 
Croom, Jr.: prayers for harmony at school. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Doris Mary Rickard (9), 514 Brush Ave., 
Rome, N. Y.; Gertrude Beringer (13), 220 
E. 13th St., New York City; Hedwich Kar- 
cheski (9), Mildred Wyatt (10), Steve 
Sokolowski (11), Frank Tepler (8), Clifford 
Reeves (9), Helen Todavchick (9), Helen 
Wojnich (8), Conrath, Wis.; Betty Scammel, 
42914 S. Virginia Ave., Reno, Nev.; Lorrine 
Shockley (12), Box 403, Sunnyside, Wash.; 
Marion Holtz (15), 58 Hurlburt Ave., Fair- 
port, N. Y.; Alvera Bosche, 2610 State St., 
Little Rock, Ark.; Seth Yaw Duodu, Ban- 
tama St., c. o. Akwasi Pumpman, Railway 
Station, New Juaso, Ashanti Akim, Gold 
Coast, W. Africa; Lloyd Paulson (i), Route 
1, Box 31, Ashland, Wis.; Darlene D. Dietz, 
Route 3, Box 3, Walcott, Iowa; Helen Suttle, 
515 E. Franklin St., Huntington, Ind.; Phyl- 
lis Anne McKey (12), McMinnville, Oreg.; 
Lloyd Higgins, 703 Fleet Ave., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada; Frank Smith (12), Route 2, 
Box 427, Riverside, Calif.; Eleanor Dundon 
(11), 337 Short St., Erie, Pa.; Alice Theo- 
bald (12), New Baden, IIl.; Barbara Dymock 
(8), Box 8, Puha, Gisborne, N. Z.; Helen 
Louise Falk (11), Titonka, Iowa; Lucille 
Mixon (13), 39 Army Barracks, Key West, 
Fla.; Helen Clark (11), Fort Amador, Canal 
Zone; Barbara Donnell (13), 1 Maiden Lane, 
Matawan, N. J.; John Peter West (14), St. 
Savior’s School, Buguma, Degema, Nigeria, 
W. Africa; Betty Stephens, 61 Belle Vue 
Rd., Leeds 3, Yorkshire, Eng.; Elsie Harvey 
(12), 278 E. 14th Ave., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada; Betty Burgess (14), John Throstle 
(13), Ruth Anne Kellams (13), Franklin 
Ringer (13), Virginia Ann Van Pelt (13), 
Helen Cline (13), Annabel Ringer (10), 
Helen Moorman (9), Lucile Moorman (7), 
all of Nickerson, Kans.; Mae Edwards (10), 
Jack Wohlfrom (10), Lois Wohlfrom (13), 
Canyon Creek, Mont.; Ada May Condreay 
(12), Box 112, St. Edward, Nebr.; Harada 
Schuster (8), 1242 N. 45th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Wilmeta Gee (12), Montrose, Iowa; 
(Mary Veitch (12), 437 Root St., Park Ridge, 
Ill.; Dorothy Barnette, 1521 Ringgold Rd., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—want to exchange 
stamps with other boys and girls.) 
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MONDAY CELEBRATION 


By 
On our swinging clothesline, Marguerite 
Hanging in a row, Gode 
Is our Monday washing 
Dancing to and fro. 
Mother's skirts go flop-flop, 
Daddy's shirts go flip. 
In between, 
Pink and clean, 


Brother's rompers skip. 
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Even Baby's \ 
at have neverlearn 
to walk : 

obble a up and down 

Beside’my Sunday frock. 

‘ren 't for clothespins 

oaxing them to stay, 

Do you suppose 


Our wash-day clothes 
Would dance themselves away? 
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(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE YOUNGER GROUP) 


By HANK KOEHLER (7) 
Louisville, Ky. 


The fog comes down as silent as can be; 

It gets thicker and thicker until I can- 
not see. 

It does not go away in one, two, three; 

It takes an hour or so, you see. 


The Fairy 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE OLDER GROUP) 


By GENEVIEVE O’CONNOR (13) 
Vancouver, Canada 


I saw a little fairy 
Run laughing o’er the lawn, 
Oh! dainty were her footsteps; 
Her smile was like the dawn! 


One morning very early 
I rose to go and see 

That laughing little fairy 
That ran away from me. 


But I shall never find her, 
Of that I am quite sure; 
For only silv’ry moonbeams 
Her footsteps can allure. 


Oh, dear, delightful fairy, 
Please let your footsteps stray 
From flow’ry woodland places 
And come with me and play. 


WEE 


The Potomac River 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE INTERMEDIATE GROUP) 


By DONALD A. GRANER (9) 
Alameda, Calif. 


Where the Potomac ever-flowing, 
With its mantle bright-blue glowing; 
Where the Potomac joins the sea, 
There’s where I should like to be. 


Right by the river’s grassy banks 
Where the robins play their pranks, 
Where the ripples join the sea— 
There’s where I should like to be. 


The Story of a Seed 


By MARGARET NETHERCOTT (9) 
Courtland, Calif. 


I am a little seed 
With my jacket of brown; 
I am God’s gift to Nature. 
Put me in the ground. 


I am a little plant 
With my shoots so green. 

Take your hoe and loosen the ground 
So I may breathe. 


I am a beautiful flower, 
I came from that little seed. 
Thanks for the care you gave, 
I am grateful indeed. 
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Her voice is like a lily bell, 
Her hands as soft as moss; 
Her lips are like the dewdrops fair, 
Her hair as soft as floss. 


Not all mothers are like mine, 
But I have chanced to say 
They couldn’t be as sweet to me 
As my mother is each day. 


My Mother 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By JULIE DENISON (12) 
Jackson, Mich. 


I'll tell you a tale of my mother: 


A generous heart has she— 


Is always ready to help you out 


Whatever the trouble may be. 


Our WEE WISDOM Writers’ Guild is 
an honorary organization composed of 
children that have had a poem or story 
published on the guild pages. Each 
child whose work is published receives 
a guild membership card. To each of 
the three children whose work is 
judged best for the month is awarded 
a year’s free subscription to the maga- 
zine. Children may submit poems or 
stories until they earn a free sub- 
scription. 

We can use only original material 
on our guild pages. We do not want 
poems or stories that have been copied 
or that the child has heard told. Each 
contribution must be accompanied by 
a note from an adult, stating that he 
knows the work to be original with 
the child that sends it to us. 

The material is divided into three 
groups according to the age of the chil- 
dren, and one award is given to each 
group. Be sure to give your full 
name, age, and address with each poem 
or story. Poems and stories for July 
WEE WISDOM must be in our office by 
the nineteenth of May, and August ma- 
terial by the nineteenth of June. 
THE EDITOR. 
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The Fairies 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By MARY MARGARET QUIATT (8) 
Stambaugh, Mich. 


I’d love to see the fairies 
With caps of snowy white 

That play around the forest 

Every winter night. 


They skate on the little pond 
And have, oh, so much fun! 


But when the daylight does appear, 
Away the fairies run. 


The Maypole Dance 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By RUTH MACFIE ANDERSON (10) 
Columbia, S. C. 


The flowers had a Maypole dance 
And invited all to come: 

The cricket played the fiddle 
And the bullfrog played the drum. 


The daffodils came in yellow gowns, 
The snowdrops in green and white, 
The foxgloves in their blue and red 
So lovely and so bright. 


The apple blossoms came in pink, 
The grass in glossy green, 

The daisies in their shiny white, 
The prettiest ever seen. 


The poppies in their brightest red, 
The violets in purple and blue, 

The larkspurs in their blue and white, 
And the tulips in every hue. 


They started to dance when the moon 
came up, 
And danced the whole night through; 
Then they washed their faces clean 
In the silvery morning dew. 
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_A Visit with the Fairies 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By ELEANOR RUTH BREITAG (9) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


One night I had a lovely dream 
I never will forget, 

About the fairies I have seen 
And woodland folks I met. 


I still can see them dance and play 
And shout with joy and glee, 

And hear them to each other say, 
“Let’s serve our midnight tea.” 


Then suddenly a fairy spied 
Me watching this quaint sight, 
And with a happy voice she cried: 
“We have a visitor tonight.” 


They let me sit with them and dine 
And play and frolic too, 

And drink with them a fairy wine 
Which they had made of dew. 


And when I finally said good-by 
To my new friends that night 

And thanked them for the happy time, 
They vanished from my sight. 
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May Nights 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By HELEN JANE MAYNARD (13) 
Lewiston, Idaho 


The lake lay shimmering in the dusk 
Like a rare and beautiful flower 

As the last ray of the setting sun 
Peeped through the leafy bower. 


When the moon was like a crescent disk 
O’er all the land and sea, 

The queen of fairies and her friends 
Held a jubilee. 


And as the moon descends from sight 
Between the mountains tall, 

The fairies softly slip away 
To attend another ball. 
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Wishes 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By BETTYE JANE MURPHY (7) 
Smackover, Ark. 


I wish to be a red rose! 
Red .roses are so sweet— 
They look just like a lady, 
So cool and nice and neat. 


Pussy Willows 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By MARGARET MARY SHUGART (9) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Little pussies, silver gray, 
Crawling on the bough, 
Have you come to tell us 
That spring is coming now? 


Tucked away in blankets warm 
You slept the winter through; 

Pretty little pussy willows, 
How I envy you! 


I think that maybe you were once 
A really, truly kitty; 

You crawled up in the willow tree 
And froze stiff. What a pity! 


Mother Willow sorry felt 
And gave you nice warm covers. 
What luck! Most kitties do not have 
Such tender, loving mothers. 
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The Firefly 


By CLARENCE WELDON LARUE (11) 
Marshall, Mo. 


The firefly has a little light, 

And he’ll turn it on sometimes at night. 
He wanders round in the dark and damp 
Switching off and on his little lamp. 
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poem and illustration 
By MARCHETTE GAYLORD CHUTE 


author of “Rhymes About Ourselves” 


I LOVE to watch the puddles 
Before they start to dry: 

They look quite small and shallow, 
But they hold the trees and sky. 
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Diyos about this time of the year 
Chinese children are busy helping 
their parents transplant the first crop 
of rice. The grain is first planted in 
carefully prepared fields. Then in about 
a month or six weeks the tender young 
shoots are transplanted to fields that 
must be flooded and drained several 
times. The grain is harvested in July 
or August. Rice is not an easy crop 
to raise, but for centuries it has been 
the principal food of over one third of 
the people in the world. 

“Well, it’s time we had some rice reci- 
pes if it is that important,’ commented 
Marjorie. 

“Yes, I think so too,” agreed Mrs. 
Miller. “There are many ways of serv- 
ing the grain,” she went on: “‘as a cereal 
for breakfast, as either a hot or a cold 
dessert, and in soups and main-course 
dishes for either dinner or lunch.” 

“Mother makes rice fritters and rice 
pancakes sometimes,” added Daisy Dean. 

“Puffed rice makes nice candied balls, 
like pop-corn balls,” explained Ann 
Beth, “and some people use it in candy.” 

“The Chinese make a confection of 
popped rice too,” said Mrs. Miller. 
“There are many ways of using rice, 
but although it isn’t hard to cook, many 
people do not know how to prepare it 
properly. Often it is served as a heavy, 
sticky mass instead of light and fluffy 
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The Girls Learn About Rice 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


kernels. Here is a recipe for cooking 
rice that will give big, fluffy, separate 
grains.” 


1 cupful of rice 
2 quarts of boiling water 
1 teaspoonful salt 


Remember that rice increases in size 
about four times in cooking, so always use 
a kettle large enough to hold the increased 
bulk. 

First wash the rice several times in cold 
water and drain. 

Pour 2 quarts of water into a kettle and 
bring it to a boil. Add the salt, then the 
rice a little at a time so that the water 
does not stop boiling. Keep boiling for 
about 25 minutes, then test by rubbing a 
kernel or two between your fingers. If the 
center of the kernel is hard, it must cook 
a little longer. When done, remove from 
the stove and drain. Then pour fresh water 
over the rice and drain again. This makes 
every kernel stand out light and fluffy. 

To serve as a hot vegetable, dish and 
serve the rice at once with butter, salt, and 
pepper. It is good with sugar and créam 
too. For butterscotch rice put dots of but- 
ter and a thick sprinkling of brown sugar 
and cinnamon over it. 


“Chang, the Chinese boy in our room 
says they cook their rice without salt,” 
said Ann Beth. 

“But they generally serve it with high- 
ly seasoned sauces,” Mrs. Miller pointed 
out. 

“T’ll take mine with brown sugar,” 


laughed Marjorie as she held out her 
bowl. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 11) 


stands in the heart of Rome today. 
Romulus decided to build a city where 
Rome stands, and until the coming of 
Christ the Romans worshipped him as 
a god. If you look at the first part of 
his name, you can see why the city was 
called Rome. I think this was a fine 
story to honor on the stamps of Italy, 
don’t you? 

Of course these are not all the ancient 
gods that are pictured on postage 
stamps. There is not nearly enough 
room to tell you about all of them, and 
even if there were you will perhaps have 
more fun finding some of the others for 
yourself. 


Bandannas for Spring 
(Continued from page 15) 


the silk on the two even sides, making 
fringe about an inch deep. Then whip 
a narrow hem in the longest side of the 
triangle. 

Work your monogram in cross-stitch 
in the corner by following the direc- 
tions given on the sewing page in the 
March WEE WISDOM. 

When you wear your bandanna tie it 
around your neck in a loose double knot 
and wear the knot at the back. 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell whether or not they 
have a prosperity bank. This will help 
us to make sure that you receive your 
magazines promptly. 
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Round and nound yust like a tack; 


Mook! Snail who wean 


His Uitte Mouse upon Aus track ! 
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The Prodigal Son 
LESSON StTorY 5, MAy 5, 1935 


Jesus often taught His disciples by 
telling them stories or parables. In our 
lesson for today He told them the story 
of a young man who grew restless and 
longed for adventure. (You will find 
the story in Luke 15:11-22.) This lad 
went to his father and asked that he be 
given his share of his father’s property. 
It was customary at that time for a fa- 
ther to divide his property with his 
grown sons. Often these young men 
went away to make new homes for them- 
selves. There was nothing wrong in 
this. But the young man that Jesus 
told about took his money and his goods 
and went “into a far country; and there 
he wasted his substance with riotous liv- 
ing.” 

In many of His parables Jesus taught 
His disciples that they should not be 
wasteful. 


When the young man had wasted all 
that his father had given him he hired 
himself out as chore boy to feed a farm- 
er’s pigs. The boy was homesick and 
hungry. Then he remembered that his 
father’s hired men were well cared for. 
He was already sorry for having wasted 
his money. He knew that he had been 
wrong, so he did something that is very 
difficult for most persons to do. He re- 
turned to his father, acknowledged that 
he had made a mistake, and asked to 
be forgiven. 


Did his father refuse to take him 
back into his home? No, he ordered that 
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fine robes should be given him and a 
great feast prepared. 

With this story Jesus tried to teach 
His disciples to be wise. He wished to 
make them see that if they made a mis- 
take there was still something they could 
do about it. If they were truly sorry 
they could go to their heavenly Father 
in prayer and ask His forgiveness and 
be reinstated in His love. 

This lesson is for us as well as for the 
disciples. And there is still another les- 
son in this story. God does not hold our 
mistakes against us. When we see that 
we have been wrong and we are sorry 
and willing to do what we can to make 
things right (as this young man was 
when he returned to his father and asked 
to be hired as a servant), God forgives 
us. We should do the same for those 
who hurt us in any way. A really great 
person forgives those who injure him 
even before he is asked to do so. 

A thought for this week is: 


I grow by forgiving all people all 
things. 


God’s Church 
LESSON 6, May 12, 1935 


The Bible text for today is Acts 2:41- 
47; I Timothy 3:15. When you have 
finished reading the text you may say to 
yourself, “There is nothing interesting 
in that. I don’t even understand what 
it is all about.” Because I used to feel 
that way about some parts of the Bible, 
I want to help you to find something in- 
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teresting in this lesson about churches. 

First of all, what is the church? You 
perhaps will answer, “Why, the church 
is the building in the next block with 
the cross or the steeple on it—the Chris- 
tian Church, or the Baptist Church or 
the Presbyterian Church. No, that is 
not the real church, it is just the build- 
ing in which the church members meet. 
A church is a group of people who are 
banded together for the purpose of wor- 
ship. 

When Peter began to talk to the peo- 
ple about Jesus and His work they be- 
gan to understand how much happier 
life would be if every person loved his 
neighbors. So they grouped themselves 
together to help one another keep the 
laws that Jesus gave them to live by. 
The one law Jesus most wanted them to 
keep was, “Love ye one another.” Peo- 
ple joined the new church by the thou- 
sands. They sold all their goods and 
houses and lands and put the money into 
one common fund. Out of this fund or 
purse every person drew according to 
his need. 

This was the beginning of the Chris- 
tian churches as we have them today. 
We do not now sell our goods and put 
the money into a common purse, but 
there is one thing that we still do that is 
quite similar to that. We give our best 
thoughts to God’s church. In the 
church we learn to think, speak, and 
act with kindness toward others. By 
doing this we give our best gift to 
God’s children, and we receive the 
best gifts of others in this same way. 

When you think of God’s church re- 
member that every person who loves 
God and trusts Him is a member of 
His church, regardless of which build- 
ing He worships in. 

Keep this thought in mind this 
week: 

I give only good thoughts to all 
people. 


How Prayers Are Answered 
LESSON STorRY 7, MAy 19, 1935 


Our lesson story for today tells us of 
a thrilling adventure a certain Ethiopian 
had many years ago. Of course you will 
want to read this story yourself. It is 
in Acts 8:26-31, 35-38. This man was 
the treasurer of Candace, queen of the 
Ethiopians. We are not told how he 
happened to be reading from the Hebrew 
Bible as he rode through the desert to- 
ward Gaza. All we know is that as his 
chariot rolled along he sat reading and 
trying to understand a certain part of 
the Scripture. And he was puzzled, just 
as we are sometimes puzzled. He wanted 
to know what it was all about. 


Perhaps the very fact that he truly 
wanted to know the meaning of the 
Scripture is the reason God spoke to 
Philip and told him to “go south unto 
the way that goeth down from Jerusalem 
unto Gaza.” God sent Philip to answer 
the Ethiopian’s prayer, for true desire 
is really prayer. Philip did not know 
that he was to be used to answer an- 
other’s prayer, but he went because he 
was obedient. 

When Philip met the Ethiopian’s char- 
iot, he heard the man reading. Philip 
asked him if he understood the Scrip- 
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ture, and the man said, “How can I, ex- 
cept some one shall guide me?” Then 
Philip knew why he had been sent on 
such a long, lonely journey into the 
desert. 

The interesting thing in this story is 
the fact that God uses us to answer one 
another’s prayers. If you are having 
difficulty with your geography lesson, 
and one of your classmates, who has 
dropped in to ask you to go and play 
ball, helps you with the lesson do you 
see now that he.is the answer to your 
prayer? This makes a thrilling adven- 
ture out of every little act of kindness 
that we do for those who need our help. 
We are really the answer to their prayer. 

Shall we keep this truth in mind this 
week and see how many times we can 
be of help? And let us not fail to be 
thankful for those who come to our aid. 
This thought will help us: 


I thank Thee, Father, for all my 
friends. 


Thankfulness 
LESSON StToRY 8, MAy 26, 1935 


The Bible verses for our lesson are 
I Corinthians 11:23-29. In our last les- 
son on this text we talked of the meaning 
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of the eating of the bread and the drink- 
ing of the wine. For our lesson today 
let us think about thankfulness. The 
24th verse reads, ‘““When he had again 
given thanks he brake it (the bread).” 
Jesus understood that the spirit of 
thankfulness brings us many blessings. 
In His work with His disciples He was 
continually giving thanks. When He 
raised Lazarus from the dead He said, 
“Father, I thank thee that thou heardest 
me. I knew that thou hearest me al- 
ways.” When He was about to feed the 
5,000 hungry men, women, and children, 
He took the little loaves and fishes that 
the boy gave Him gnd blessed them (or 
gave thanks) and fed the people. 

Jesus was able to do happy things for 
people such as healing ill bodies and 
feeding the hungry because He believed 
in God’s power to give them all that they 
needed. His heart was filled with happy 
thankfulness. 

We too can make our days happy by 
filling our hearts with thankfulness. 
Suppose you try this week to see how 
much joy a thankful heart will bring 
you. What shall you be thankful for? 
Look around you this minute and see 
how many things you can truthfully 
thank your heavenly Father for. The 
thing nearest you perhaps is the page 
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you are reading. This page gave you 
the thought of thankfulness. Thank God 
for that. 

Is the sun shining? Thank God for 
that. Have you a new dress or a new 
suit? Thank Him for it. Did your 
teacher smile as she said good morning 
or good night? Be thankful for her 
love. 

Do you know that “God is your help 
in every need”? Thank the Father for 
that knowledge and for the fact that if 
He is your help in every need He is also 
the help of every other person at all 
times. 

While you are saying, “Thank You, 
Father,” for all your blessings I shall be 
saying it with you for my many bless- 
ings. 

I thank You, Father, for all the good 
You give to me. 


Can You All Me? 


BY ROSE BROWN 


w= kind of bean jumps? 

The Mexican jumping bean. The jumping and rolling of 
this little three-cornered bean is caused by a tiny fat worm that lives 
inside the bean. As the worm grows he cuts a door in his bean 
house and spins over it a curtain of silk. Then he curls up for a 
sleep. When he awakens he pushes his way through the door and 
flies out into the world, a tiny gray moth. 


For the Best Mother 
in the World 


(Continued from page 10) 


said Mr. Meyers. “I am just as anxious 
to find out as you are.” The family 
crowded around her. 

Mother opened the envelope and 
looked at the card. Across the top in 
gold letters were these words: 


““MOTHER’S DAY GREETINGS” 
Beneath them Jane had written: 
“For the best Mother in the world. 
From Jane, Harold, and Ellen.” 


“You darlings! What a lovely, lovely 
thing for you to do!” exclaimed Mother. 
She put her arms about the three chil- 
dren and drew them to her. 

“And it’s from the best children in the 
world, too,” she whispered. 
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“LOOK!” David pointed. 

‘*Wild roses!’’ yelled Chink, 
and the gang scrambled up the 
bank. 

Coralee knelt close to the flowers. 
“There’s nothing sweeter in the 
world,’’ she said as she took a deep 
breath. 

‘Unless it’s wild plum.’’ Andy 
knelt beside her. 

‘““Hey, you kids! Wait for me! 
I’ve got to tie Old Pete,’’ called Red 
from the other side of the railroad 
tracks. 

The Spartans had worked hard in 
their garden most of the day and 
they had borrowed the doctor’s 
horse, Old Pete, to help them. Now 
they were taking him home. 

“Tie him to that little tree,’’ 
called Kegs. 

In a moment Red had joined the 
others on the bank. 

‘“‘T wonder if wild roses would 
grow if we transplanted them,”’ 
said Cousin Bob. 

‘*T’d like to have some around the 
Roost if they would,’’ Coralee sug- 
gested. 

‘‘T think the soil has to be loose,”’ 
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Lost, Strayed, or Stolen 
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David told them. 

‘*We could dig out a bed and put 
some of this dirt in it,’’ suggested 
Chink. 

‘*Let’s dig some of these plants 
up now.’’ Red got out his knife. 

‘‘We haven’t anything to carry 
them in,”’ said Kegs. 

‘**T’ll run across the field to the 
Roost and get a basket,’’ offered 
Cousin Bob. 

‘*Let me go. I have the longest 
legs.”’ Andy started on a trot. 

‘“‘Bring a spade too,’’ Coralee 
called after him. 

While Andy was gone the gang 
picked out the roses they wanted to 
dig up, and marked them by stick- 
ing twigs in the ground. 

‘You should have ridden Old 
Pete,’’ said David a few moments 
later as Andy came panting up to 
them. 

Chink glanced across the tracks. 
‘“Where is Pete?’’ he asked ex- 
citedly. 

Red looked toward the tree where 
Pete had been tied. 

‘*He’s gone,’’ he said in a weak 
voice. 
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The Spartans 

forgot all about 

transplanting 
wild roses. 

‘*The doctor wants 
to use him tomorrow,”’ 
said Cousin Bob. 

Bees 
nodded. ‘‘He told us to be sure to 
bring him back today.”’ 

‘*We’d better be hunting for him 
then,’’ said Coralee. 

think he’ll go right home,”’ 
consoled Chink. 

‘*We’ll scatter out and find him,”’ 
David said. ‘‘Chink, you go on up 
to the doctor’s house and see if he 
is there. Coralee and Red can go 
down toward town, and Cousin Bob 
and I will go the other way.”’ 

‘‘Then Andy and I had better go 
over toward the walnut grove, 
hadn’t we?’’ Kegs wanted to know. 

“*Ves,’’ David agreed. ‘‘ And we’ll 
all meet at the Roost not later than 
an hour from now.’’ 

‘‘And I sure hope one of us has 
Pete by the halter,’’ 
said Red. 

Chink was the first 
one back to the Roost. 
Pete had not gone 
home. 

‘‘Boy, I hope he 
doesn’t try to cross 
the railroad tracks 
and stop the four- 
fifty-eight train from 
the city,’’ he said as 
he looked at the clock. 
Coralee and Red were 
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the next two to reach the Roost. 

‘“Was he home?’’ asked Coralee. 
Chink shook his head. 

‘*We didn’t see a sign of him.” 
Red threw his cap on the table. ‘I 
hope he didn’t get on the highway 
and get hit by a car.”’ 

‘‘There’s David,’’ said Chink as 
a whistle sounded. The group in 
the Roost rushed to the door. Kegs, 
Andy, David, and Cousin Bob were 
coming through the big gate, but 
not one of them was leading a 
horse. 

“Did you find him?’ Chink 
called eagerly. The group coming 
through the gate shook their heads. 
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‘‘T wonder where he could have 
gone ?’’ Kegs puzzled as they all sat 
down. 

‘“You’d better wonder what we’re 
going to do about it,’’ David told 
him. 

‘“‘Red never could tie a good 
knot,’’ said Kegs. 

‘‘T suppose you could have done 
hetter,’? Red answered hotly. 

‘Now don’t start that,’’ said 
Chink. ‘‘We haven’t any time to 
quarrel. We have to do some- 
thing.”’ 

‘‘Do what?’’ asked Red. 

‘‘Find that horse,’’ Coralee told 
him. 

‘“Maybe he’s killed,’”’ said Kegs 
in a frightened voice. 

‘“‘Or stolen,’’ Andy added. 

‘“We’ll have to buy the doctor a 
new horse if he is,’’? said Chink. 
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‘“We have only 
two dollars and 
seventy-six cents > 


in the treasury,”’ 
Cousin Bob told them. Penix 

“That wouldn’t buy 
a rocking horse,’’ said im 
Red. 


‘“Yes, but even if we could buy 
another horse, it wouldn’t be Old 
Pete,’’ Coralee said. ‘‘The doctor 
thinks a lot of Old Pete. He’s had 
him a long time. He’s just like one 
of the family.”’ 

‘*Yes, I know.’’ Red dropped his 
head in his hands. ‘‘I’d better go 
on up and tell the doctor. I’d rather 
be kicked than do it, but it was all 
my fault. I should have been more 
careful about tying the rope.’’ 

“It wasn’t your fault, Red,”’’ 
Kegs said quickly. ‘‘I was only 
kidding. Why, it might have hap- 
pened to any of us. You just hap- 
pened to be leading Old Pete. I’ll 
go with you to tell the doctor.’’ 


Dick could hardly 
believe his eyes 
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“We’re not very good Spartans,” 
Andy volunteered. “Here we sit ex- 
pecting trouble and Old Pete is probably 
enjoying his freedom.” 

Just then a black face appeared in the 
open window. 

“What you sitting around here for?” 
asked Black Dick in surprise. 

The Spartans were not in a very good 
humor, so they scowled at the round- 
eyed black boy. 

“Why shouldn’t we sit around here if 
we want to?” Red inquired. 

“Who has a better right?” added 
Chink. 

“But your garden,” gulped Black 
Dick. 

“Oh, we’ve worked enough in that to- 
day,” Coralee told him. ‘Besides, we’ve 
got other things to worry about.” 

“T’ll say we have,’ David agreed. 
“Say, Dick, if you see the doctor’s old 
horse, Pete, on your way home catch 
him and let us know, will you?” 

“Old Pete!’”’ echoed Dick, and his eyes 
grew larger than ever. 

“Yes, Old Pete,” snapped Red. 
“What’s the matter with you, Dick? 
You know Old Pete, don’t you?” 

Dick nodded. “That’s what I’m trying 
to tell you,” he said. 

“Trying to tell us what?” shouted 
Chink. 

“Have you seen him?’ Cousin Bob 
chimed in. 

“Sure I’ve seen him,” said Dick. 

The gang rushed to the window and 
almost dragged Black Dick through it 
in their excitement. 

“Where did you see him?” 

“When?” 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” 

At last Dick managed to get his arms 
loose. 

“He’s right over there,” he pointed, 
“and he just about has your garden all 
torn up.” 
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The Spartans rushed through the door 
and hurried to the garden. There stood 
Old Pete in the center of it! He was 
pawing slowly in the soft dirt. The 
tender new beets that had stood in care- 
fully weeded rows a few hours ago were 
now scattered in every direction. 

“Look at that sweet corn!” said Dick. 
“He’s trampled down what he hasn’t 
eaten.” 

At the sound of their voices Old Pete 
looked up, a stalk of corn hanging from 
one corner of his mouth. Dick expected 
to hear the gang explode with anger. 
Instead they all beamed happily. 

“Bless his old heart,” said Coralee. 

“We mustn’t scare him,” David cau- 
tioned. They walked quietly tqward the 
horse. 

“Here, Pete, old boy,” said Red soft- 
ly. “Good Old Pete!” 

When Red took hold of his halter the 
Spartans all crowded around Old Pete. 
They patted him and called him endear- 
ing names. Coralee even put her cheek 
against Pete’s soft neck. 

Dick could hardly believe his eyes. 

“He tears up your corn and beets, and 
you hug him,” he said shaking his head. 
“It beats me!” 

The Spartans laughed joyfully. 

“You act like you were glad to find 
him in your garden,” Dick went on with 
a puzzled frown. 

“There’s no one we would rather have 
found here just now,” Kegs told him sol- 
emnly. 

“They’re all my friends,” said Dick 
to himself as the Spartans started to- 
ward the doctor’s home, leading Old 
Pete. “I like them—but they sure act 
funny sometimes. They sure do!” 


Table Blessing 
We thank thee, Father, for clean 
hands, pure thoughts, true words. 
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Dot Puzzle 
By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


“Al \ \ B13 


With a colored pencil, connect the dots, 
going from Al to A2, A3, and so on, till 
you have finished all the A’s. Then con- 
nect all the B’s. When you have finished 
you will know the words that complete 
the above verse. 
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Letter Mixtures 


By E. MENDES | 


. Mix R with a divan or sofa and find 
“to stoop.” 
2. Mix R with mire and find “a band 
instrument.” 
3. Mix R with a fruit and find “to give 


a sermon.” 
4. Mix R with a cloth for drying the 
body and find “a gardener’s tool.” 
5. Mix R with an animal and find “a 
bird.” 


Bird’s-Nest Puzzle 
By GLADYS JONES HOLLINGER 


Large, bulky nest in tallest tree, 
“Mostest” nest I ever did see. 


No bird built that one. I just know 

*Twas not an eagle or a crow. 

Made of sticks and twigs of size. 

Now you'll guess this if you’re wise! 

Not a bird, but he lives in trees! 

Eats each nut his paws can seize. 

Cutest, scampery, skippery thing, 

Bushy of tail, and swift as wing. 

I know you’ve guessed—I’ll say no 
more— 

I should have stopped long, long before. 
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Obedience 
was Mother Lynx’s 
first law 


OTHER LYNX looked 
proudly down on her 
two babies. Could you have 
peeped, you would have said, 
‘““They look like my kitty.”’ 
But these were wild ‘‘ wood 
kitties’? and very different 
from your pussy with her 
kind eyes. For their pale 
yellow eyes were bright and 
wild. Instead of tails they 
just had funny little stubs 
of tails, and.on their ears 
were curious tufts of hair. 
Yet Mother Lynx had a 
right to be proud of them, for they 
really were beautiful little fellows. 
Their soft, bright fur was striped 
like a tiger’s. They had big feet 
and were so clumsy that they were 
funny. 

Later, their lovely colored fur 
would change to a light brownish- 
gray, very much like the shadows 
in the forest; and the tufts on their 
ears would become cunning little 
tassels; but before that time they 
had many things to learn. 

Mother Lynx was a stern teacher. 
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THE BABY WHO 


By MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


When the babies were very, very 
little she made them understand 
that they must obey. One of the 
first lessons she taught them was to 
lie still. In lynx language she said, 
‘‘Many times you will be fright- 
ened, but you must learn never to 
show fear. You must learn to lie 
still, no matter what frightens 
you.”’ 

Then day after day she tested 
them. Again and again, when they 
were least expecting it, she uttered 
a screech—and when Mother Lynx 
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MUST OBEY 


screeches all the forest creatures 
tremble—but the little lynxes did 
not dare tremble. If they did, their 
mother cuffed them soundly. 

Sometimes she came up behind 
their home in the hollow tree and 
gave an angry grow! not in the least 
like her own. When the babies did 
not turn a hair they were ready for 
the next lesson. 

Very early they knew how to 
thrust their claws out of their paws 
just as your kitty does. The claws 
of their forefeet had to be kept very 
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MARJORIE HARTWELL 


drew the “wood kitties” 


sharp. So one day Mother 
Lynx ordered, ‘‘Stand up on 
your hind legs beside that 
tree trunk.”’ 

One baby jumped to posi- 
tion. The other was a sec- 
ond slower. He got a smart 
slap of the paw to remind 
him that when Mother Lynx 
spoke she expected to be 
obeyed at once. Then Moth- 
er Lynx gave them a lesson 
on sharpening their claws on 
the rough bark. 

They had a third lesson to 
learn, and that was the hardest of 
all. They had to be taught what 
food was good for them and what 
to leave alone. Many, many things 
in the forest looked good but really 
were not good to eat. More than 
once the two baby lynxes were 
tempted to try for themselves some 
especially nice-looking food; but 
each time they knew better than to 
disobey. If Mother Lynx said, 
‘‘Don’t touch,’’ they let it alone. 

In their forest home the wood 
(Please turn to page 46) 
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WHEN YOU OUTGROW 
WEE WISDOM 


Wee Wisdom 
readers cling to their magazine till 
after they are in high school. However 
there comes a time when they feel 
that they have outgrown it, and they 
look about for something else to read. 


2@ When you reach that point, you 
will find Progress just the magazine 
to read next. You will like its in- 
teresting stories and articles, its 
poetry and humor. One thing you 
will especially like is the treasure- 
mapping idea that Progress features. 
If you want to know how to make a 
treasure map for something that you 
greatly desire, Progress will teach you 
how to do it. 


2® We cannot tell you here about all 
the delightful features of Progress 
magazine, but we want you to order 
it for yourself when you feel that you 
have outgrown Wee Wisdom. We know 
you will enjoy it. Like Wee Wisdom 
it costs only $1 a year. 


UNITY ScHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


“ The Baby Who Must Obey 


(Continued from page 45) 


kitties were wild little creatures. But 
if you had found them when they were 
tiny babies and had given them loving 
care, they would have made delightful 
pets for a time. They would have been 
easily tamed and would have been very 
loving and gentle. For like many other 
wild animals, the baby lynx knows when 
it is loved, and it always trusts the one 
who loves it. If you ever try to tame a 
lynx, you must learn to keep your tem- 
per. Even if you should not say an 
angry word or make a cross gesture, it 
would know when you were out of hu- 
mor. That would make it out of hu- 
mor. Worse yet, to see you in a temper 
would destroy its faith in you, and it is 
very hard to regain a wild animal’s con- 
fidence when once you have lost it. 


A Gift for Mother’s Day 


(Continued from page 22) 


Now drill several 14-inch holes, about 
6 inches apart, in the bottom of your 
box, for drainage. Paint your box in- 
side and out with two coats of paint, 
using a color to match the house or the 
porch furniture. 


If you wish to mount the box on the 
porch railing, fasten several narrow 
strips beneath it, one about every 2 feet. 
See figure 1. The box may be held in 
place by fastening it to the railing with 
two long screws, one at either end. 

Fill the box with rich soil, and you 
are ready for planting. Perhaps some 
of your friends or neighbors will give 
you cuttings or small plants to place in 
your box, or you may purchase a collec- 
tion from the florist at small cost. 
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Henry Humming Bird 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Mount this page on stiff paper, and cut 
out both parts. Cut a Straight slit from A 
to A between the two lines on the flowers. 
See diagram. Bend flap Bl up and bend 
flap B under. Place the bird back of the 
flowers and push him through the slit. Put 
flap B, bent under, over Bl, and paste. 


tlap B 
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A MAY Message 
for Grade Ceachers 


M AY offers an abundance of 
interesting things to do in the 
schoolroom, with May baskets to 
make and a Mother’s Day pro- 
gram to plan. 


2 As a Mother’s Day feature, you 
will want your pupils to read “The 
Best Mother in the World.” It en- 
courages such qualities as resource- 
fulness, thoughtfulness, codperation, 
and appreciation. 


2@ The boys in manual training 
will want to make a porch box for 
their mother, according to the di- 
rections given by Laurence Fuller. 


ze In teaching the old myths, have 
you ever thought of using stamps 
to illustrate the lessons? Charles 
R. Strotz, Jr., tells of some of the 
interesting myths that are pictured 
on postage stamps, and your stu- 
dents can doubtless find many 
others. 


2® Knowing the true story of foods 
removes the idea of work associated 
by some with cooking. For instance, 
the long and interesting history of 
rice adds the spice of romance to 
this wholesome dish, especially when 
cooked according to the directions 
given by Jatta Taylor Keith. 


2® Springtime is nature-study 
time, and WEE WISDOM this month 
offers two nature stories, “The Car- 
dinals Moved to the Hedge” and 
“The Baby Who Must Obey.” 


2 “Sunny Weather” is just the 
type of song to help your class to 
start the day right. 


2® The little elephant May basket 
offers something interesting to do 
in the art class, and suggests a trip 
to the woods for the first spring 
flowers. 


| Susie 


LEARNS A LESSON 


5 Grown-ups say that the 
only way to learn is by experience, 
and this proved true in Susie’s case. 
Susie was a lovely little girl in every 
way except one. She seemed unable | 
to pay attention to what Mother, Dad- 
dy, or Grandpa was saying to her, and | 
often this habit of inattention got her 
into trouble. Her family decided that | 
her ears were asleep, and Mother said: 
“Susie, your sleepy ears are going to | 
punish you some day.” 


But Susie did not take Moth- 
er’s words seriously until the day of 
the school picnic, and then something 
happened to prove that Mother knew 
what she was talking about. 


Send for this delightful book 
and read what it was that caused 
Susie to train her ears to keep awake. 
Little Susie Sleep Ears is in large 
type and has many bright pictures. 
It is priced at 29 cents, or two copies 
for 50 cents. Order a copy for your- 
self and one for a friend. 


Unity SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


| 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. | 
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A PAGE TO COLOR 


The apple-tree bough sways to and fro, 

And Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird know, 

When the summer breezes whisper soft 

To the gay little leaves as they dance 
aloft, 
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By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


What a lovely place for a home ’twould 
be 

If a gay house swung from the ring in 
the tree. 

The picture needs but a touch or two— 

The birdhouse and color we left for you! 
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An Elephant May Basket 


This basket is designed especially to 
hold a tiny bouquet of wild spring flow- 
ers. 

To make the basket trace off the pat- 
tern on stiff white paper. Color it as 
shown on the pattern. Punch out the 
four holes; then fold along the dotted 
line at the elephant’s feet. Paste the 
two sides of his head and tail together, 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


but do not paste the sides of the flower 
container together. For a handle run 
a narrow ribbon through the holes and 
tie in a bow. Leave the ribbon long 
enough so that the basket may be hung 
on a door knob. 

In gathering wild spring flowers be 
very careful not to pull them up by the 
roots. 


The Prayer of Faith 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed ; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Springtime Chatter 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Editors are not supposed to chatter. They are sup- 
posed to be very busy people who sit behind large, 7a 
important-looking desks and work. However, this very | 
morning a little sunbeam slipped in at my window and 
danced all over the papers on my desk. I stopped to ask 
what it was all about. Did you ever talk to a sunbeam? 
This one told me many things. The first thing she said 
was, “Do you know that it is time to write your May letter 
to your WEE WISDOM friends?” 

I said, “What, May already?’ 

She answered, “Certainly,” and kept right on talking. 
Do you know that before she had finished I saw fields 
carpeted with velvety green; petals from apple blossoms 
drifted down gently; a redbird whistled in the willows 
down by the creek; a father robin flew into the pear tree 
with a piece of string; a butterfly floated by. Then I heard 
a buz-z-z, and there was a bee busily gathering honey. 

When the sunbeam brought in the bee I knew of course 
that she was trying again to tell me it was time to write 
my letter to you. I pulled out my typewriter and now I 
have just room enough to tell you that because so many of 
you would like to know our Good Words Booster Club 
secretary we have asked her to sign her name to our 
Booster pages hereafter. We have also asked her to let 
us put her picture on page 24. We are sure you will feel 
that you know her better now that you have her picture 
and know her name. 

No more chatter this time. 
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@‘“Come on over, Ruth,” called Mary Ellen to her 
new friend next door. “We’ll make some cookies and 
have a tea party.” 


“Oh, can you cook?” asked Ruth in surprise. 
“Of course,” Mary Ellen proudly replied. “Wee 
Wisdom taught me how.” 


“T never heard of Wee Wisdom. What is it?” was 
Ruth’s next question. : 


“Wee Wisdom is a magazine for boys and girls, 
and every month there is a page showing girls how 
to cook good things. Besides, there are stories in it, 
and puzzles, and poems, and lots of other things.” 

“Oh, I wish I could have Wee Wisdom too,” sighed 
Ruth. 

“Well, why can’t you? I know what I’ll do—t’ll 
bring my new copy over and show it to your mother. 


I know she will like it, and maybe she’ll order it for 
you.” 


Mary Ellen was right. Ruth’s mother was delighted 
with Wee Wisdom, and when she found that the sub- 
scription price was only $1 a year, she decided to order 
it right away for Ruth. 

Won’t you show your May number to somebody 
and make a new friend for Wee Wisdom? 
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